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The statistics of what the commission accomplished are in themselves im- 
pressive. The work of military relief alone included the establishment, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of hospitals, canteens, and centers of recreation; the 
provision of rest areas for Belgian nurses; supplies for hospitals and canteens; 
gifts and extra comforts for soldiers; and cash donations to hospital, canteen, 
and recreational organizations. Considerably over a million dollars was spent 
in these ways. In addition to this, upwards of $364,000 was expended upon 
civil hospitals. An especially fascinating story is that of the relief of the chil- 
dren — an account varied by many personal narratives. To this work the sum 
of $1,159,553 was devoted. The organization of the relief of refugees — a work 
having many pathetic and inspiring aspects — was difficult and laborious. It 
comprised the removal of refugees from dangerous or congested areas; provi- 
sion of housing, relief supplies and medical service; improvement of living con- 
ditions; clothing for discharged Belgian soldiers; assistance to returning 
refugees; and contributions to other organizations and to the Belgian Govern- 
ment for relief activities. The expenditure in this case was about a million 
and a half. For general supervision, a little over $93,000 was spent. The 
grand total for relief work in Belgium amounted to $4,327,089. Never 
interfering, always ready in its response to the most diverse demands, the 
Belgian Commission had a hand in every sort of relief work and ensured its 
success. 

Besides giving a comprehensive report of the work of the commission, the 
author presents somewhat lifelike sketches of notable personalities — notably 
of the noble King and Queen of Belgium and of the energetic and original Dr. 
Antoine De Page, the man who made the famous Ocean Hospital. It is to 
pages like these that historians of the future will turn when they wish to 
distinguish the facts of character from myth and popular tradition. 



Random Memories. By Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

There is much in these pleasant reminiscences to make one think of the 
author of Evangeline and Hiawatha — a sort of unimpassioned love of nature 
and art and humankind, a charm closely allied to moderation and sanity. 
There is nothing very remarkable in the book, nothing commonplace. It 
satisfies one continually because it all seems to be so natural and adequate an 
expression of personality. One is in the society of a friend who has nothing to 
conceal, relates everything with a touch of appreciation and with more than a 
touch of good sense, withholds nothing except through the fear of becoming 
tiresome, and does not try to hide even his limitations. The book makes one 
feel that one has had a good talk with the author. No literary mannerisms 
have come between. The absence of a confidential tone increases one's con- 
fidence. It is agreeable thus to deal with a personality that has no secrets, no 
poses, no particular desire to impress, and which for these reasons does impress 
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one the more. The style is almost the prose style of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, lacking a certain formality. 

As to the poet himself, while there is much pleasant chat about him and his 
friends, the passage about him that sticks best in one's memory is one relating 
to what may be called his excess of moderation. "One of my great regrets in 
life," writes the author, " is that my father would not let me go with Agassiz on 
his expedition to Brazil and his exploration of the Amazon. Agassiz had of- 
fered me the post of artist to the expedition, and I had been wild to go, but 
I was not yet of age, and my father was very much opposed to it, fearing I 
could not stand the climate, so I reluctantly gave it up. It was certainly one 
of the lost chances of my life. That was very characteristic of my father; he 
always thought it wisest not to do a thing. He had none of the adventurous 
spirit. 'To stay at home is best,' he wrote. He hated excess or extremes. 
He disliked extreme cold or extreme heat, and believed in the juste milieu in 
everything. Not for him, therefore, the extreme heights or depths of the 
tragic poets." This is a rather revealing criticism and it is given additional 
point by the fact that but for his father's influence Ernest Longfellow would, 
have chosen to become a soldier rather than an artist. 

There is not a little criticism of a simple and similarly revealing sort scat- 
tered through the volume. One may instance the quite adequate remarks 
about those two extraordinary and contentious books written respectively 
by Charles and Henry Adams. "I once passed a rainy Sunday at The 
Glades," says Mr. Longfellow, in passing, "a summer colony, where two 
Adamses, Jack and Charles, sat all the afternoon on the piazza in rocking- 
chairs, and whatever one said the other contradicted flatly." The author's 
comments, moreover, upon art and some of its modern varieties, while in 
no way subtle, have that quality of evident good sense plus something 
more in the way of charm or fitness or forbearance which is characteristic of 
the whole narrative. 

Next to the matter relating to the elder Longfellow and his circle, one may 
place in the scale of interest the author's description of Thomas Couture, the 
French artist under whom Ernest Longfellow studied for two summers. Here 
is true portrayal, revealing unusual traits without unduly playing up eccen- 
tricities, giving life to a personality. But there are genuine touches of life and 
character on every page. One of Mr. Longfellow's reminiscences is of such 
psychological and human interest that it was coveted by Henry James as 
material for a story; and the author's anecdotes range from things of this sort 
to mere "quips and cranks", puns as delightful as those in which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes used to revel, and quaint stories that are good enough to bear 
many retellings. Through it all runs a vein of seriousness and decorum, and 
an evident sincerity that lends significance even to little matters. There is a 
sober evaluation of all the author's experiences, a mature appreciation, 
scarcely verging upon enthusiasm, of what he found best in society, in art, and 
in travel, which is really more agreeable than any amount of smart comment. 
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The spirit of the old New England writers is in this book, modernized and in- 
dividualized. The narrative has a pleasant flavor of Washington Irving, 
without being in the least imitative or old-fashioned. 



Death and its Mtsteby: At the Moment of Death. By Camille 
Flammarion. New York: The Century Company. 

M. Flammarion is bent upon treating the subject of super-normal phenomena 
systematically and on thus demonstrating survival of bodily death beyond 
cavil. In a previous volume he has written of manifestations before death. 
The present book is to be followed by one relating to communications of 
departed spirits. 

The author's method, though a little unusual, seems logically justifiable. 
Once establish the fact of telepathy between living persons, and between those 
living and those at the point of death, and the way is open for belief in com- 
munications from the dead to the living — always provided, of course, that we 
can in these latter cases exclude the possibility of influence from living persons. 
Now since, in view of the mass of accumulated evidence, it would seem mere 
prejudice to declare telepathy impossible, why may we not, upon the publica- 
tion of M. Flammarion's next work, swallow the whole spiritualistic dose? 

In the first place, while Flammarion's collection of cases is as large and quite 
as interesting as any that may be found in the works of any other writer, there 
is in them, as in all such compilations, a terrible monotony, a deadening un- 
satisfactoriness. This kind of unsure and unperfect revelation is not to one's 
taste; it does little more than harrow one's feelings. 

In the second place, we have to consider the possible results of such investi- 
gations. It is altogether too easy to assume that they can have but one result. 
Surely one can sympathize fully with those patient investigators who, like 
M. Flammarion, have submitted to obloquy in the exploration of what they 
deem a pathway to truth and whose efforts are continually hampered by 
prejudice and by a somewhat cowardly disposition to conceal facts. But 
supposing all these researches should end simply in relegating all spiritualistic 
phenomena to the domain of morbid psychology, in establishing a new branch 
of psychology, perhaps, or even a new branch of physics, but without discover- 
ing anything in the least satisfying to our higher nature? There are signs that 
this result is by no means impossible. Those who enter upon these investiga- 
tions from the standpoint of the physical sciences come out with scientific or 
pseudo-scientific results, while those who go into them in a religious frame of 
mind come out with the faith wherewith they went in. Meanwhile moth and 
rust do not cease to corrupt nor thieves to break through and steal. Except 
in exceptional cases, where there is constant "communication" through 
mediums, the bereaved do not seem happier than before, and in these latter 
cases the effect upon character seems questionable. Spirit messages amount 
to nothing. If the whole mass of alleged phenomena should be reduced to 



